


‘* Prompt to improve and to invite, 
‘© We blend instruction with delight.” 
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POPULAR TALES. 





- To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
** Our pleasing toi) is well repaid.” 








FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Esther B 


** Each look, each motion, wek’d a new born grace, 
That o’er her form its transieat glory cast: 

Some lovelier wonder soon usurp’d the place 

Chased by a charm still lovelier than the last.” 

‘To look back upon the years that have pass- 
ed along, and review the varied scenery of 
life, from childhood to youth, the moments| 
passed with gay and cheerful companions in 
innocent and playful amusement, the hours de- 
voted to study and improvement, must impart 
a pleasing satisfaction to all who are not des- 
titute of reflection. Butthere are occasional- 
ly clouds of melancholy to cross the bright sun 
of recollectiun—it is when we remember some | 
one, who was gay, lovely and beautiful—some 
one, who, but a few short years since, passed| 
smoothly along the track of life, beloved and 
admired by all; and whom the wreckless hand 
of Death hath snatched from doting 
at the zenith of their fondest hopes : | 

The subject of my sketch was the only! 
daughter of a gentleman in the village of 
Hi . Her father and mother were persons 
of the most exalted piety. Gifted by a boun- 
teous Providence with wealth, their generous 
spirits were ever seeking out some object of 
charity, and relieving the distresses of the in- 
digent. Their hospitable door was ever open 
to the rich and poor, the traveller of high and 
of low degree. Such were the parents of 
Esther; under their guardian care and in-; 
struction, no wonder she should become all) 
that they desired. 





| 
| 


parents, | 





eighteen. 1 was introduced to her in her fa-| 
ther’s house, one beautiful evening in August; 7 
she was sitting in the parlour alone. On our 
coming in, she arose to receive us, and | was 
at once struck with the plainness of her dress, | 


and the exquisite perfection of her form. Ne-. 


/social society of H 


When I first became ac-," 
quainted with her, she was at the age of | 


| ver shell 1 forget the smile of welcome that 


‘dwelt on her ruby lip—lI think [| never saw one 
| half so beautiful—and then there was that voice 
‘of sweetness which thrilled to the heart—it 
seemed as an angel had spoken. Presently 
some other company came in, and the evening 


was passed in agreeable conversation on differ- 


‘ent topics. In this manner flitted away three 
of the most joyous years of my life, among the 


; among whoin, the 
‘amiable Esther was ever one of the most 
cheerful and engaging. 

But so much beauty and excellence united, 
could not long continue to grace this **terrestial 
ball.” Toward the close of my stay at H : 
her countenance had began to wear an aspect 
different from its former cheerful appearance ; 
the pale hand of sickness had commenced its 
operations on that beautiful form, and was fast 
hastening its victim to the shades of mortality. 
Day after day marked more deeply the ravages 
of aquick consumption,which soon brought her 
so low as to confine her to her room, which she 
never left, ull borne from it to her tomb. Du- 
ring her whole sickness,which was attended for 








| the most part with distressing pain, sensible that 


soon she must leave this for the “ world of spi- 
rits,”’ even under the most excruciating torture 
from the violence of her disease, she was not 


heard to uttera murmur; it would be onlya fain: 


groan while the pang lasted, and then that an- 
gelic smile would again beam from her coun- 
tenance with all 4ts wonted sweetness, In her 
dying moments, J, with two of her companions, 
was by her bedside—the scene was solemn—it 
was afllicting—shaking us cach affectionately 
by the hand and then taking within her ownthe 
hands of her father and her mother, she said 
farewell my dear parents, farewell my friends, 
go before you to the abode of rest—farewell 
till we meet again in Heaven.” She then sunk 
/upon her pillow—her eyes closed as in sleep ; 


‘lt was her last sleep, ber soul had flowno— 


To rest in Heaven where angels dwell 
Sweet strains of music there to swell— 
With heart and voice 


attuned to rajyse 
The joyous 


song of beav nly praise. 
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Beneath a weeping willow, in the church- 
yard of H , a tomb covered with verdure 
contains the earthly remains of Esther B 
The long green grass which grows upon it Is 
frequently watered by the tears of the sorrow- 
ing villagers, while they relate to the stranger 
the mournful tale. FRANCIS. 
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FROM THE CRYSTAL, 


Che Soldier's Sow. 


BY MRS. DUMONT, OF VEVAY, INDIANA. 
(Coneluded.) 


Mr. Courtney was a man of feeling, but he 
was also a man of pleasure; and, with the vo- 
taries of dissipation, the soft and holy whisper- 
ings of benevolence are too often lost in more 
seductive strains. ‘The scene he had now wit- 
nessed had, however, awokened all his better 
principles. The dignified submission of the 
father—the proud humility of the son, prefer- 
ring the most servile labour to the shadow of 
dependance—his deep but quiet tenderness for | 
his unfortunate parent, and his perfect exemp- 
tion from selfish feeling—all were vividly im- 
pressed on their visitant. If an intercourse 
with the good influence even cold and torpid 
hearts—as is beautifully exemplified by the 
Persian fable of the piece of clay that became| 
an odoriterous suvstance by the contact of the 
rose—that influence must be strong indeed on 
the soul of feeling. The breath of a corrupt 
world may dim the native gems of the heart.| 
but let the language of pure and elevated sen-| 
timent be heard, and the chords of responsive 
feeling will at once awaken like the sleeping 
tones of a harp attuned by the winds of heaven. 
For a litle time, the pageantry of the world 





lost its power, on the mind of the gay Coyrt-| 
ney, and the haunts of pleasure were forgot-| 
ten. He shuddered as he contrasted the ele-| 
gancies that surrounded him with the destitu-, 
tion he hid witnessed. The straw pallet of, 
age and infirmity—the scanty fuel—the pre-| 
carious supply—the piciure that memory, 
drew seemed even yet more vivid than the) 
reality. 

The following day Mr, Courtney had !eft the’ 
city, but a blank cover, enclosing five hundred) 
doliais, had been placed by an unknown hind! 
in that of the old soldier. Years passed away, 
und the glow of unearthly pleasure that the! 
traveller then experienced was gra‘lually for- 
gotten. The blandishments of pleasure re- 
sumed their wonted influence—her glittering 
wave again hurried him onwa:d without the 
power of reflection ; and if a momentary wish 
would have led him to inquire the further fate 
of Aivah Hamilton the bright phantasma that 
surrounded him, diverted his purpose. Death) 
had deprived him of an amiable wife, whose | 
influence might have won him from the sphere. 
of illusion, and his only child, early accustomed | 
to the round of fashionable pursuits, thought| 
not of opposing them, 


ments, however, which even in childhood she 
had imbibed from her mother, preserved her 
irom their contaminating influence ; and amid 
the blights of a gay world, the putity of her 
character remained stainless as the snows of 
the unapproachable cliff. Gentle as the reed 
of summer, she vielded to the impulse of those 
with whom her lot was cast; but her mind 
supported by high and frequent communion 
with the memory of her sainted parent, esca- 
ped the thraldom which habit might otherwise 
have secured. At-the age of fifteen she ac- 
companied en invalid friend to the medicinal 
springs of Ballston. This village, at that time 
was a place of fashionable resort, and, to a 
mind like Isabe! Courtney’s, «fforded themes 
of limitless reflection The buoyancy of 
health was here contrasted with the languor of 
disease—the hectic of death with the laugh of 
revelry—palpable images of mortality mingled 
with the votaries of pleasure—the listless, who 
strove to annihilate time. and the dying, who 
sought to add yet a few days to those they had 
new to number, 

Svon after the arrival of Isabel, she was one 
day struck, on entering the common sitting- 
room, by the appearance of an old men, who 
sat alone und apparently unnoticed. His sight- 
less eyes, his palsied lim)s, and the white locks 
that were thinly scattered over his pallid tem- 
ples, all at once rivetted her attention. Her 
heart throbbed with pity, but reverence min- 
gled with compassion as she marked the set- 
tled and placid expression of countenance. 
At no great distance a group of ladies were 
indulging in bursts of levity, that, at this mo- 
ment, struck most discordantly on her heart. 

She felt that the presence of urfortunate age 
should at least inspire respect, and involuntarily 
approaching the unheeded old man, she was 
half resolved to address him. Her natural 
timidity, however, still withheld ber, till she 
wus at length called by one of the hoyden 
group to partake of some strawberries. The 
irresulute expression of her countenance at 
once changed to that of pleasure. 

‘* 1 will beg some,” she said, unhesitotingly 
presenting her work basket, * for this old gen- 
tleman”—and she now approached him with- 
out embarrassment—** Will you accept some 
strawberries, sir?” 

The voice of Isabel was like the low, dying 
tones of an instrument; it touched every chord 
ofthe soul. The old man received them with 
a smile, that spoke a benediction; while an 
elegant though youthful stranger, who stood 
reading a newspaper with his back towards 
them, suddenly turned round and fixed his eyes 
on the blushing girl with mingled admiration 
and surprise. 

She instinctively retreated, and joining the 
sroup she had hitherto shunned, mingled in 
their trifling. Soon after, the youth himself 
spproached with her basket. Presenting it 


The exalted senti-| with a look of indescribable import, he suid, 


OE 
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“ Accept, miss, the thanks and blessing of 
age for your delicate attention.” 

He then disappeared. In a short time he 
returned, and addressed the old man in a tone 
of respect and tenderness. 

“| have atlength found more quiet lodgings, | 


|was one, who yet lingered, and with folded 
arms leancd over the new-made grave! Could 
it be 2—yes, it was the youthful stranger—and 
Isabel! at once comprehended the melancholy 
| SCENC. 

The party proceeded, and ere their return, 


sir, and will attend you whenever you feel able the surrounding landscape was flooded with 
to walk.” ‘the silver light of a full moon, The feelings 


The old man rose, and leaning on the arm 
ef the youth, they left the apartment. | 

“ They are then to be temporary sojourners: 
in the village,” thought Isabel; and a sensa-| 
tion of pleasure, of which she was perhaps 
unconscious, arose from the idea of again’ 
meeting them. She was not disappointed. 
‘They met the next morning at the spring— 
and again and again met! 

Who shall describe the mingling of kindred 
spirits? Who shall trace the intricate and del-: 
icate sources of that mysterious passion which 
at length sweeps like a torrent over the human, 
soulf Scarcely a word had passed beiween! 
the youthful strangers—they kiew nothing of 
each other beyond the limits of a few short 
days; yet the years that had preceded had 
become lo therm as a tedious dream—the pre- 
sent was their ali of existence, and resembled 
the renovated life of the chrysalis, when it 
‘ suils on new wings, through the summer 
air.”’ 


As yet, however, unconscious of the danzer- 
ous source of this new sense of enjoyment, they 
met Without embarrassment. lhe blush that 
dyed the check of Isabel in the presence of 
the stranger, was that of abstract pleasure ; and 
the light, which flashed from his eye at her 
approach, Was brilliant as the rays of heaven, | 
The failing health of the blind old man, whom 
he daiiy attended to the spring, afforded theit 
only clue even to passing rematk. ‘The deep 
juterest which his appeswrance excited in the 
bosom of Isabel conquered the scruples of ves- 
tul reserve and she frequently ventured a m- 
id inquiry respecting the aged Invalid. 

There are a thousand nameiess atientions, | 


of Isabel were rendered yet more intense by 
the sofiening influence of the hour, and almost 
unable to proceed, she leaned on the arm of 
the friend, whose strength was yet but imper- 
fectly restored, and fell behind ber gayer com- 
panions. Again her eye was turned to the last 
asylum of humanity—-the solitary mourner 
had left the spor, and, with a melancholy step, 
was slowly :eturning to the village. Their 
paths intersected, and he was already before 
her. He bowed, and both were for some mo- 
ments silent, He at length said, in a voice of 
suppressed emotion, 

* The cause which brought me hither is now 
terminated in the grave. 1 leave this place 
to-morow. Suffer me then, miss, even at 
this moment of sorrow, to thank you, for the 
interest you have evinced in the sufferings of 
my departed fither—for the soothing atten- 
lions you have paid him. If the cup of ufflic- 
tion is ever yours, may some kind spirit, gentle 


as your own, temper its biiterness—some being 


bright and lovely as yourself, hover round your 
piliow.” 

Isabel could not reply. Her party had now 
halted, and as she rejoined them, the young 
strangcr uttered a stifled farewell, and suiking 
into another path, disappeared, 

On her return, the subdued [sabel was pres- 
sed to the bosom of ber father. If any thing 
at this moment could have given her pleasure, 
it was his arrival, as she panted to leave a spot 
that was now. to her, utterly devoid of interest. 
The light adteus of ceremony were easily con- 
cluded, and early the following morning she 
was equipped for departure. 

As ber father handed her into the carriege 


too trifling for description, that come with he stopped to speak with an acquaintance, 

a cheering influence over the feeling bheart,! while a young man, who was passing at the 

like the imperceptible breeze that stirs the moment, suddenly paused, and clasping his 

delicate leaf. Such were the attentions which} hand, exclaimed, 

misfortune invariably elicited from the hand of} “ Me. Courtney, my benefactor !” 

Isabel, no matter how narrow her sphere of | “ 1] do not understand you, sir,’’ ssid the 

action. Her voice, her step, were already astonished Courtney, “ I know of no one who 

known to the disciiminating ear ofthe old man; can give me so flatering a ule.” 

and if his cane wes dropt. or a seat was brought; Ah,” said the young man, whose counte- 

him, be knew the ready hand that presented nance and voice were but too familiar to the 

them. He was, nowever, evidently and raupid-' trembling Isabel, * am Ll then so changed? I 

ly failing—and at last Isabel met the interest- am Alv.h Hamilton, the soldier’s son, whom, 

ing strangers no longer. |seven years ago, you rescued from extreme 
Three days passed and her attendance on her! poverty !” 

friend became a penance. A walk was pro-| Mr. Courtney pressed his hand with emotion. 

posed, and weary of herself, she gladly vecame| ‘** You meen, my young friend, the scornful 

one of the party. As they passed within view! boy whom I would have rescued, but for his 

of the village cemetry, her gaze was arrested | intolerable pride.” 

by a funeral procession. ‘Their duties were| “ Oh, sir, evasionis unavailing. 

finished, and they were returning—but there/not mistake the hand that relieved us. 


We could 
Hlave 
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you not then some interest in hearing—will| wasted an estate which, though sufficient lor 
you not suffer me to tell you, what have been jall the chaster elegancies of life, was inade- 
the fruits of your bounty ?” quate to the support of prodigality. 

“ I shall gladly listen to aught in which you; He now stood on the verge of ruin, and those 
are concerned,” said Mr. Courtney, and Alvah| who had shared his substance looked coldly 
proceeded. and carelessly on its wieck, while the unhappy 

“ Two days after you left us my poor fathe: |Courtney, d:iven almost to madness, could 
was removed to a more comfortabie shelter.) scarcely believe the perfidy of the world he 
and | was entered at school. I could yet at- had hitherto implicitly trusted. He was not, 
tend to the personal wants of my father, and | however, without a comforter. Atthis hour 
incited to exertion by every claim of gratitude of trial, the virtues of his child became more 
and duty, | could but progress in my studies. | fully developed, as the gem gleams brightest 








i was soon a ready penman and accomptant, 
and a year afterwards was received into a mer- 
cantile house as an under clerk. My wages 
enabled me to make immediate provision tor 
my father, and they were yearly augmented 
And now,” he added, in a subdued tone, © since 
he is at length called to receive far higher 
wealth than that of earth, my first exertions 
shall be to discharge the pecuniary part of that 
obligation which has so greatly influenced my 
present destiny.” 

* The obligation which you speak of,” said 
Mr. Courtney, * does not exist. An ample 
equivalent was at once received in the pleasure 
of assisting indigent virtue. Do not then 
wound again by so unjnst an allusion—but tell 
me, is your venerable father no more ?” 

Alvah briefly sketched the lote events, and 


Mr. Courtney now shouk him warmly by the! 


hand, 

* Farewell, dear Alvah. My carriage has 
been some time waiting, Believe that! rejoice 
in your prosperity, and remember you may 
always command my friendship.” 

Alvah looked wistfully after him as he de- 
parted, but the form of Isabel was not visible. 
She had shrunk back in the carriage at his 
approach, and had thus escaped observation. 


From her father, who was himself too much! 


excited to notice the agitation of his child, she 
now heard a description of his first knowledge 
of Alvah Hamilton. She made no comments 
but every word was treasured up in her heart, 
and though years passed away without a single 
event to recull his memory, every vision of her 
fancy, every idea of moral excellence in the 
imagination of Isabel was identified with his 
Image. This imperishable attachment, how- 
ever, partook of the high tone of her mind. 
Jt was a deep and sacred princip!e, hidden in 
the recesses of her heart, and leaving no trace 
on the surface of her character, 

Isabel was far too lovely to remain unsought, 


and Mr. Courtney was astonished at her de-| 


cided rejection of repeated and splendid offers. 
He expostulated, he entrested, he taxed her 
with perverseness. She deprecated his anger 
with seraphic gentleness. She anticipated 
his every other wish, but her firmness remain- 
ed unshaken. His attention was at length call- 
ed to objects of yet deeper anxiety. 

His love of pleasure, his bouncless expendi- 
tures, his recklessness of gain, had gradually 


‘through the shades of darkness. Her affec- 
‘tion deepening in its intensity as its object was 
deserted by others; her fortitude, her cheer- 
fulness now came over his scorched and with- 
| ered heart with balmy influence. Their fam- 
ily seat was to be publicly sold, and the fearful 
day arrived. While it was yet crying, a new 
purchaser appeared, apparentiy from a distance. 
His horse diipped with speed, and his counte- 
bance was pale and agitated. The property, 
'as is frequently in such cases, was going at haif 
‘its value, and the stranger bid it off. Mr. 
Courtney was still the occupant, and the new 
proprietor called on him immediately. Isabel 
had at that moment left her father for some 
‘domestic call; and the unfortunate man was 
| musing on their impending expulsion from 
their present residence, when Alvah Hamilton 
stood suddenly before him. 

* Welcome, most welcome to my Acart, 
dear Alvah,” he exclaimed, “ I can no longer 
-welcome you to my home. You have come 
but to witness my removal from all that was 
‘once mine. I am here only on sufferance. 
To-morrow, | may have no shelter for my 
head.” 

* Not so,” cried Alvah, “ you have yet a 
shelter; your present home is still yours, and 
no earthly power can drive you from it!” 

* What mean you?” said the breathless 
Courtney. 

* Fourteen years since,”’ he replied, “ you 
presented my father a sum which then preser- 
ved him from want and secured me subsequent 
j|wealth. He received it but as a loan, and that 
debt devolved on me. True, you disclaimed 
\it, but it was yet uncancelled. Reluctant to 
offend you, I delayed its discharge, though the 
amount was long since appropriated in my 
imagination for that purpose. It has not,howev- 
er, lainidle. The profits of the house in which, 
some years ago, | became a partner, have been 
considerable. Your little capital has acquired 
its share, and its amount has, this day, redeem- 
ed your forfeited estate. By mere accident | 
had seen it advertised, and 1 lost no time in 
hastening hither. And now,” he added taking 
the hand of Mr. Courtney with a radiant smile, 
* Will you net welcome your Alvah to your 
home? lt is long since you gave me a check 
on your friendship, | have come to claim it, 
and surely you can no longer refuse the title of 








}my benefactor, when from your bounty | have 
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derived not merely wealth, but the unutterable 
pleasure of this moment.” 

Mr. Courtney wept. The thoughtless, 
**man of the world”? wept at the sacred triumph 
of virtue. Alvah himself was overcome with 
the scene, and paced the floor in silence. A 
portrait of Isabel hung directly opposite him, 
and it now caught hiseye. Starting back with 
amazement, he gazed at it as at a lovely phan- 
tom. It looked, indeed, like a thing of life— 
the blue eye seemed to beam with expression 
through its long dark lashes, and there was 
surely breath on the deep red lip Just so 
the auburn hair was parted on her white fore- | 
head when he last saw her—just 60 its shining | 
singlets strayed over her snowy neck. 

* Tell me,” he at length exclaimed, turning 
to Mr. Courtney, “ who is the original of this 
picture ?” 

Surprised at the agitation of his manner, 
Mr. Courtney replicd. 

** Have you ever seen her !”’ 

“ Seen her! O yes! her image has been 
long, long engraven on my heart; but of her 
name I am yet ignorant.” 

“ Her name is Courtney,” said the astonished 
father. ‘ She is my only child.” 

“ Gracious heaven,’’ exclaimed Alvah, 
‘« what new excitement awaits me ?” 

“ May I ask the cause of this emotion, 
Alvah ? How, or in what manner have you 
known my beloved Isabel ?”’ 

Alvah gave a wild and passionate description 
of their early and limited acquaintance : and the 
long concealed attachment of his daughter was 
at once reveuled to the heart of M1. Courtney. 

* Tell me,” he said taking the throbbing 
hand of his young friend, ** tell me, Alvah, in 
sacred faith, if this imperfect knowledge of 
my child has awakened a sentiment of tender- 
ness ?” 

Alvah flung himself into his arms. 

* Ah, sir, have | not cherished her memory | 
through the long scason of utter hopelessness ? 
Has not my spirit turned from all the allure- 
ments of the world, to commune with the 
recollection of her virtues £” 

Mr. Courtney left the room in silence, and 
returned with the trembling Isabel. 

* Ye ure worthy of each other,” he said, and 
joining their hands, he invoked the blessing of 
heaven on the dearest objects of his heart. 
He then left them to pour out his gratitude to 
Him who had thus redeemed the everlasting 
promise—“ Cast thy bread upon the waters. 
lor thou shalt find it after many days.” 








Scholar.—The life that is devoted to know- 
ledge passeth silently away, and is very little 
diversified by events. To talkin public, to think | 
in solitude, to read and to hear, to inquire and | 
answer inquities, is the business of a scholar. 
He wanders about the world without pomp or 


terror, and is neither known nor valued but by 
men like himself. 
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THE TRAVELLER. | 








** He travels and expatiates as the bee 
** From flower to flower, so he from land to land.” 


———— 








A MARINER’S SKETCHES. 
Canton. 

One singular feature in the Chinese charac- 
ter, is want of curiosity. While in Canton in 
1817, there was an eclipse of the sun, aimost 
total. One would naturally suppose that an 
event of so rare occurrence, would have exci- 
ted some notice, but no, they hardly looked at 
it, and only answered my €Carnest inquiries us 
to their opinions of it, by * supposing that Josh 
was angry, and was about extinguishing the 
sun,” an occurrence which they only regretted 
as like to effect the price of candies. We 
brought from America a number of our com- 
mon spotted turtles, which the Chinese had 
never seen before, and which with the circum- 
stance of their having survived a passaye of 
nearly five months without the least particle of 
food or drink, entitled them to some consider- 
ation, but the Chinese only “ dy gah’d” once 
or twice as in duty bound, and said no more 
about them. In short 1 never knew a China- 
man to express much surprise but once. An 
Englishman belonging to the Duke of York In- 
diaman, was breskfasting with me ata Chinese 
coffee house. He drank thirteen cups of cof- 
fee, (holding a pint each,) and called for the 
fourteenth, when the Chinaman, utterly aghast 
at such an * ad libitum” acceptation of his 
terms of * breakfast at two mace,’’ exclaimed 
* by gah ! how canbelly hold?” My Gasgautau 
of a messmate having finished his fourteenth 
cup, * capp’d the climax” with a hornof gin “ to 
keep every thing in its place,” and walked off. 

The markets in Canton are generally well 
supplied with flesh, fowl and fish, the latter 
being generally brought to town alive in tubs 
made for that purpose. Live frogs are also a 
common article in the market. The cook shops 
are abundantly supplied with meat, principally 
pork, which seems to be more generally caten 
than any other kind of meat, and is most usual- 
ly roasted, when they * go the whole hog” at 
once, and hang him up in the shop, where they 
cut off slices as occasion requires. Their 
cattle are of two kinds, one somewhat smaller 
than ours, with a-small hump on the should- 
ers; and the other more than twice as large, 
and of a black colour, without hair. These last 
generally prefer a pasture by the iver side, 
and during the day remain with nothing but 
the tip of their nose extant. The beef of bath 
is very miserable. The river abounds with 
fine fish, and the rice grounds in the fall are 
covered with swarms of wild pigeons, amony 
which the Chinese sportsmen do not make 
much destruction. Their fowling pieces are 
fitted with a barrel nearly four feet long, and 
the butt of the stock is shaped like that ofa 
pistol. They commonly go with match locks. 
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Every boat, however small, bas an apart-);™—— 


ment fitted up for the use and behoof of thei: MISCELLANZTOWS. 


god Josh, who, with his wife, sits aloft in| 








** Variety we still pursue, 





: fe _. - ; 1 s¢ y 
awful state surrounded with little dishes of In pleasure seek for something new.” 
sweet-meats, fruits, flowers, and stands of! ——- 
burning Josh stick. Images of these two dig- Riding on horseback. 


nitaries of the Chinese church, are to be seen} A man never feels so proud or so sanguine 
at every corner of the streets, the matches/as when he is bounding on the back of a fine 
burning before them, being very convenient horse. Cares fly with the first curvit; and 
for the smoking part of the community. ‘They ithe very sight of a spur is enough to prevent 
do not scem to pay uny great attention to this, one committing suicide. What a magnificent 
deity, except that they keep the image of him creature is man, that a brute’s prancing hoof 
in their houses, well supplied with the com: can influence his temper or his destiny !—and 
forts of life, and occasionally burn a vast quan- truly, however little there may be to admire in 
tity of crackers in his praise, which ceremony, the rider, few things in this admirable world 
as it commonly occurs in the night, serves to can be conceived more beautiful than a horse, 
dispell musquitos and sleep from the immedi-| when the bloody spur has thrust some anger 
ate vicinity. Offerings of sweet-meats, fruit,!in his resentful side How splendid to view 
&c. are occasionally placed in a small canoe him with his dilated nostrils, his flaming eye, 
end turned adriit on the tiver: which our boys, his arched neck and his waving tail, rustling 
frequently amused themseives in picking up. like a banner in a battle !—to see him champ- 
They are extreme'y jealous cf foreigners, ing his siavered bridle, and sprinkling the 
but in no respect do they carry itso far as in snowy foam upon the earth, which his hasty 
their hostility to foreign women, whose pun- hoof seemed almost as if it scorned to touch ! 
ishinent on being found within the limits of the) Vivian Gray. 
celestial empire is death. An English cap-| 
tain once, however, yielding to his wife’s curie! = Punctuation—In the priory of Ramessa 
osity to see Canton, brought her up dressed in there dweit a very liberal prior, who caused 
boysclothes. ‘The trick was discovered at din-! these lines to be wiilten over his door : 
ner on board the ship, by the lady’s throat want- | “6 Be open evermore, O thou my door, 
ing the * Adam’s apple,” which wasasce: tained | ‘© To none be shut—to honest or to poor.” 
as she was drinking a glass of wine. Afiiendly) Afier his death there succeeded another 
Chinese gave warning, but it was too Late for prior, as covetous as his predecessor had 
the lady to go on deck to muke her escape; been liberal, who kept the same verses there 
she was passed ouc of the bitdal port ino a still, changing nothing but the dash, which 
boat under the bow, anda chuse immediately | made them read thus :— 
commenced, which lasted from WV hampoa to} Be open ever more, O thou my door, 
Macao, a cisiance of seventy or eighty miles. | *¢ ‘To none,—be shut to honest or to poor.” 
English skill and perseverance were too much) 
for their pursuers, and ihe befiled Chinese were! Trish Wit.—Whcen the French landed at 
compelled to satisfy themselves with fining the! Buntry Bay, an [rish peasant, who was posted 
flat of a husband, who deserved no less fo: | with a musket, upon one of tie cliffs, and hid 
yiciding to the curiosity of a siliy woman. A) wandered a little out of bis posiiion, was ac- 
mandarin assured me that if the pretty coim-' costed by an English officer, with * What are 
modity of Eve's flesh had been taken, she would) you here for ?”— Faith, your honour,” said 
have been beheaded on the spect in terrorem of) Pat, with his accustomed grin of good humour, 
ihe rest of her * ne’er de weel” sex. |** they tell me I’m here for a century.” 
Macao, which I have just mentioned, is a) 
Portuguese settlement atthe mouth of theriver.| A young gentleman near Manchester, having 
Here every foreign vessel must procure a chop/a fine water spanicl, in order to exhibic bis 
or permit to go up the river, and it was here’ powers to some spectators, threw a stone into 
that the poet Camaens wrote his “ Lusiad ;’’}a pond; the dog went in after it, and brought 
his house was pointed out to me by a monk) up a green bag containing a fine violin and bow. 
who spoke English. It was a beautiful litde| An Irishman cried out, * throw another stone ; 
spot, buried in the shade of orange and fragrant! who knows but the dog may bring up the fiddler 
trees, and plants near the sea. The town himself! and then we can have a jig on the spot.” 
makes an elegant appearance from the bay | 
but the Chinese are so jealous of the few Por-| Some years ago a witness was examined 
tuguese there, that their situation is exceeding-/ before a judge in a case of slander, who requi- 
ly unpleasant. red him to repeat the precise words spoken ; 
the witness hesitated until he riveted the at- 
Beforehand.— Addison was in the habit of} tention of the whole courton him; then fixing 
keeping one hand behind him, and upon being] his eye earnestly on the judge, began—* May 

















asked the reason, said he * wished always to|it please your honour you lie, and steal, and 
193 


be beforehand in the world.” get your living by cheating!” The face of 
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iately ex-| 


the judge reddened, and he immed 
claimed, * turn to the jury, sir, if you please. 





A gentleman by the name of Colt being! 
provoked by an Irishman, gave him a kick. | 
By St. Patrick, retorted the feilow, if you kick | 
so hard while you are a Colt what will you de 
when you come to be a Horse, 


| 





A sea captain making tea for a party, paid | 
no attention to the circumstance of a gentle-| 
men’s having put his spoon in his cup, bur 
filied it agein with tea. On this the gentle | 
man informed the captain that he had done 3 
adding, co you not see my spo nin my cup? 
And what of that, said the sailor, how Was || 
to understand your frivare signals. 





Keller, the Irish barrister, examining a ro-) 
guish witness, who, it ajpeared in the course 
of the examinstion, had at one time been a: 
the point of ceath, and bad received the lus 
rite of the Romish church—toat of extreme, 
unction. * So, (says Keiler) you were anoine- 
ed by a priest * © Yessir”  & Phere wos 
litle need then, fretu‘ned K.) for you were 
slippery enough alresdy ” 





‘© Plaise your honor,” said an Trishman te 
the post-master in this city, * an have you any) 
no litters for me ?”? “* What name!” asked the 
post-miuster—* by J —s."'s yo Pat, * can’t 
you sce the name on the jitter —honest Dennis 
O’Shauzherty—and is there never a one fo 
my brither?” And what is your brother’. 
2? « The very same sure as my own, 


naine ! 
your honor !’— Bach: lor’s J urnal. 
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he 7th number of the Repository will be accompa-| 
nied by an engraving representing the Claverack Fails, | 
situated about 9 mileseast of Hudson. We propose to, 
furnish a plate quarte:ly. Persons wishing to subscribe 
for this paper, cau be supplied with the previous numbers, | 
DESTRUCTIVE FIRE. 
On Monday night last, our citizens were aroused 
from their slumbers by the ery of fire, which was found 
to proceed from the grocery of Mr. John Morrison and 
the shed adjoining itin the rear. In which of these 
buildings the fire originated is unknown, as when it was 
discovered they were both wrapt in flames. The 
structive element swept off all the buildings froin the 
Bank of Columbia to the house of Mr. Burchsted.! 
Those destroyed were the Hotel lately kept by Mr.! 
Teall; the grocery of Mr. Morrison; the dwelling of) 
the widow Mioer; the dwelling aud shop of Mr.C 
Merrill; the work shop of Vir. Free; and the dwelling 
aud grocery of Mr. James Sharp; also several out build- | 





de- 


nes 


Burchsted & Barnard were materially injured. The 
amount of property destroyed is supposed to be about 
$10,000, which was principally insured. 

That the fire was so soon arrested, was owing in all 
human probability, though much credit is due to our 
firemen and citizens generally for their unremitted ex- 
ertions, to the ca‘mness of the night and the buildings 
having been shortly before dienched with rain. These 
were fayorable circumstances, and ought to call] forth 
our warmest gratitude to that guardian Power, whose 
ever watchful eye * neither slumbers nor sleeps.” 

SAD TALES AND GLAD TALES. 
BY KEGINALD REVERIE. 

This isa volume of fictions lately issued from the 
press of Vr. Goodrich of Boston. 

We have, says the Editor of the Philadelphia Album, 
perused the most of these fictions and have found them 
much to our liking. ‘The Palisadoes is a beautiful tale, 
and the Spy and Traitor is admirably told. The au- 
thor, Grenville Vellen, Esq. is a writer of considerable 
reputation, whieh will no doubt be increased by this 
neat volume, That portion of the Spy and ‘Traitor 
which narnates the capture of Andre is finely delineated, 
and none on its perusal, can help sympathising with the 
adventurous young soldier even whilst they inwardly 
applaud the republican piinciples of his captors. 


The Records of Women — This is the title of a volume 
of poems by ‘irs. Hemans, recently published in Lon- 
don—it is thus noticed in a foreign periodical : 

“In the present woik she has chosen a subject, or 


jrather a chain of connected subjects well suited to her 
igenius ;—the Records of Women flow delightfully froin 


her muse. 

** ‘These poems are devoted to illustrate many instan- 
ces of love, fivelity and misfortune, in which the hearts 
of the sex have led them to act distinguished parts. 
Honorable memorials of virtues which render them the 
biessings of this created world, and breathing descrip- 
tions of their passions and emotions, are to be found iu 
every little tale —Some embrace historical facts, and 
others dwetl] on lighter incidents; but all tend to elevate 
the character of the dearest and most excellent portion 
of huinan nature.” 


Child's Botany.—A litte volume with this title has 
been published by Mr. Goodrich of Boston. * The 
leading principles of the science are illustrated by well 


drawn plates,” and the whole arrangement of matter is 


well adapted to the capacities and comprehension of the 


young 


Commerce of the port of New-York.—The amount of 


revenue accrved at the New-York Custom House for 


ithe first quarter of the year, ending on the 3ist day of 


Pi 


March, 1828, is $4,183,935 52 cents. 
MARRIED, 
In this city, on the 19th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Kirg, 
Mi. William C. Funda, to Miss Lauriet Avery. 
On the 3d inst. by the Rev. E. Holires, Mr. John HH. 
Smith to Miss Elizabetis Best, all of Livingston, 
At Sullivan, Madison Co. N.Y. by the Rev. My, 
Oids, lx. Alber B. Fiazie, to Miss Lucy Truesdell 
DIED, 
In this city, on Friday the Lith inst. James Ne} 
Reiay, aged 14 months. 
At Albany, on Monday the 7th 
Steel, formerly a bookseller of that city. 
Me. William FPorre 


Me. Dani 


“- 
co 
o- 


inst. 
ss 7 3 ’ 

At Livingston, on the 27th ult. st, 

aged 25 years. 


At New-York, on the &th inst. Mrs. Susannah Bunker, 


consort of Benjamin F. Bunker, formerly of this city, 
aged 29 years. 

At the same place on the 7th i Lewis B. Bunkez 
aged 9 months 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
LINES, 


On walking in the old burial ground at Charleston, 


Mass. 
Here wil! I walk with solitary tread 
Above the silent mansions of the dead, 
And pause within the melancholy round 
To shed a tear upon the hallowed ground. 


There, on the right, a moss-grown grave is seen, 
O’erspread with tall rank weeds and evergreen ; 


While here, more close, we see a new-made birth 
Whose garb is yet the colouring of the earth. 


Ah! here they mingle —here together sleep, 
Those who for many years have ceas d to weep ; 


Those who were healthy, young, and strong and gay, | Eliza : 


As ever walk'd on earth, till yesterday ! 
HENRY. 





FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


. | t > <1 one , , s of D ize : 
To a lady who requested the author to favour her witha wrother-in-law, to George's wife Eliza 


poem on love 


Long hushed has been my humble lyre 
To love’s enchanting theme; 
Vet love has lent its holy fire 
To many a blissful dream. 
And now at thy command | wake 
That feeling thought, and mar its slumbers ; 
For deep as in the stygean lake, 
It long hath slept in gloom; 
But now the minstrel’s wand shall break 
The spell that bound it to the tomb, 
As dull and cold as earthly numbers. 


This heart hath throbbed in holy bliss, 
Hath loved, and once was loved again— 
Hath drank the joy of beauty’s kiss, 
Yet, felt love’s unrequited pain: 
But still the dreams that love hath spread 
Around the witching moonlit even, 
Though they have sunk as with the dead, 
And make life’s present hours so dim, 
While now the lonely grave I tread— 
They seein like some seraphic hymn, 
A flush of memory’s heaven. 
©! bitter to the feeling soul, 
The death of hopes, that cherished long, 
Had bound in silken cords the whole 
That fancy breathes—or angel song 
Around, within the lover’s breast, 
Where passion rears her fairy bower. 
@h! from the regions of the blest, 
It were no worse to fall, 
‘Than thus to lose life, spirit, rest, 
And feel within the base enthral 
Or love's despair and sable power. 
he laughing lip, the sparkling eye, 
A charm around me breathe ; 
And fain would check the rising sigh, 
That memory bids me breathe. 
But Sarah ! there is still within, 
A thought that is for ever, 
ibat chides, when smiles my bosom win, 
‘That breathes a sad ** beware!” 
For few are truer than have been, 
And they were “ false as fair,” 
To me love yields her blisses, never 





But I have felt its potent sway, 
And fain again would feel! i 
I would not banish hope away, 
Nor doubtful pleasure steal. 
Oh! would this heart could firmly set, 
And earlier zeal recover, 
Could now, what has been ouce, forget—- 
Be fixed again in love ; 
Light, light would prove its past regret, 
And little should it rove, 
But prove, ah yes! till death, the lover. y. 
Bellefonte, Pa. June 14. 
—_—_—_—_—_—— SSS 








ENIGMAS. 


* And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
*¢ Despise not the value of things that are small.’ 














Answer to the PUZZLES in our last. 

Puzz_LeE 1.—Printing-Press. 

PuzzLE u—To answer this puzzling question clearly, 
we must first be allowed to name the five individuals, 
and then their connexion will stand thus: Travers,a 
middle-aged gentleman, with two nieces, Mary and 
Eliza, and a son George by his late wife, married Mary, 
one of thote nieces, while his son espoused the other, 
the latter union resulted in a daughter, Ann. 
When George returned from sea, Eliza and Ann invited 
Travers and Mary, five persons only in ail, itis true, 
yet uuviting in themselves every tie of relationship, 
Travers father to George, was uncle, father-in-law, and 
grand-father, 
| and grand-uncle to their daughter Ann, uncle, father in- 

jaw,and husband to Mary. Mary, niece and wife to 
Hoan my was step-mother and cousin to George, grand- 
mother and aunt to Ann, mother-in-law and sister to 
her daughter-in-law Eliza. George is step-son, broth- 
\er-in- -law, and cousin to Mary, brother-in law to his 
| | father, and husband and cousin to Eliza. Ann is grand- os 
| chile {and niece to Travers, the same to her aunt Mary, 
|and daughter to her grand-father’s sister-in-law Eliza 
jand son George. 

To enumerate their consanguinties apart from their 
| affinities, there were among them—two husbands, two 
wives, a daughter, a son, three cousins, an uncle, a 
grand-child, three nieces, a grand-father, two aunts, one 
mother, and two fathers. 

NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
| My form, though inactive, is ever in motion, 
| Unshaken I stand on the breast of the ocean, 
| I roll in the billows yet strange to tel!, 
|In the waves or the waters I never do dwell. 


You'll find me by searching the brook and the fountain. 
Likewise near the biink of the towering mountain: 
In the earth, air or heavens, you ne'er can behold me. 
‘Tho’ lost in the ether the globe will unfold me. 
I'm sportive and lively in dull melancholy ; 
A subject to fashion, to form and to folly ; 
But Oh! how unfortunate, what a great pity, 
| My presence is banished from every city. 
| To the world I do prove an invaluable blessing— 
| Now name me, “twill cost but a trifling guessing, 
‘I'll be seen in a moment there’s not the least doubt - 
But sought for in earnest I'm never found out. 
iI. 
person drawing like a hypocrite ? 
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Why isa 
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